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would not have bothered to write about them, and, in addition,
we cannot even understand what they were without thoroughly
grasping the process through, which he went in order to formulate
them as he did. If we do not take this trouble we wrongly charge
him with obscurity, that is with incompetence as a philosopher,
when the fault is our own.
That Kant was sometimes obscure as well as difficult I certainly
do not deny, but I hold that much of what is frequently regarded
as Ms obscurity is in fact nothing of the kind but is simply the
natural and indeed the only way in which he could put what he
wanted to say. I also think it unlikely that anyone will agree with
me who does not approach Ms work historically and consider it as
essentially the outcome of a development which took place over
the whole of western Europe for two hundred years before the
composition of the Critique of Pure Reason as well as of Kant's
ovfai earlier philosophical training and outlook. It is indeed in the
nature and working out of the system of Descartes that the
problems of the Critique of Pure Reason have their origin, and
the solutions which Kant puts forward are such as would naturally
occur only to one who had grown up intellectually in the rather
t>ne-sided outlook which dominated Europe in the seventeenth
and eighteenth centuries.
For the history of philosophy from Descartes to Kant has a
genuine unity of its own, even though it must be admitted that
any division of the history of philosophy into l periods * involves
some degree of false abstraction.
This unity depends mainly on the almost universal acceptance
by educated people of the claims of the new method of mathemati-
cal physics to interpret the universe and explain man's place in it.
The extent of this acceptance can hardly be exaggerated, and was
perhaps attributable not merely to the obvious success of the
method in practice but also to the absence of any serious com-
petitor. Evolutionary biology had not yet arisen to give an even
ruder shock than the physics of Galileo had done to accepted
theological presuppositions.
The relative compactness of the period is further emphasized
by the personalities of Descartes and Kant themselves. Each of
them commenced serious study as a physicist rather than as a
philosopher in the modem sense; and each of them was driven by
the necessity of his own thought to come to terms with the meta-
physical problems from which physics can never escape. There is